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From the Spectator. 
THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR.* : 


These volumes are worth looking at carefully. 
We use the words “ looking at” deliberately. A 
few may fiod reading them through both pleas- 
ant and profitable, a far larger class will gladly 
make themselves acquainted with the first vol- 
ume, and there are others, perhaps, who, with 
ourselves, will be led carefully to study both 
(not- without a consciousness that the task is 
somewhat irksome), from a desire fully to follow 
out the trains of thought they suggest. Here, 
in these pages, the author of the Physical The- 
ory of Another Life, and the inventor of more 
than one skilful mechanical device, with his sis- 
ter, the well known Jane Taylor, live before us. 
Seldom long separated from each other, all their 
earlier lives spent in the most intimate inter- 
change of thought, one has scarcely passed from 
amongst us, whilst the voice of the other has 
been silent for more than forty years ; and as we 
look from the one to the other, and read these 
fragments from a pen that from one generation 
to another in this family seems to have been nev- 
er idle, we see that in the iuterval of that short 
forty years a silent revolution, mightier than the 
one which marked their earlier years, has taken 
place among us. The Essays in Rhyme may rest 
on our shelves beside Cowper or Young, Display 
beside Decision, but we look at them as at some 





* The Taylors of Ongar. Edited by the R-v. Isaac 


' Taylor, M.A. London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder. 


calm on a dead man’s face. 





quaint Dutch pictures, which have a certain real- 
ism of their own, and yet touch no chord to 
which our own lives respond. _Was it a healthy 
life, this religious life of seventy yearsago? A 
strange, silent beauty rests on it now, like the 
The quiet home in 
Lavenham, where “a handsome dwelling with 
spacious garden well stocked with fruit,” 
were to be had for 6/. a year ; where the mother 
read aloud at meals, and no moment in the day 
was suffered to be lost; where the winter months 
pass in unbroken quiet; yet the days in their 
well filled order did not seem monotonous; where 
the mornings were spent by the girls in what 
would now be called househuld drudgery, but 
which with them seems only to have left them 
fresher for the evening’s work, the writing of 
those verses which have been the delight of more 
than one generation of children:since, and are 
likely to last when the essays of maturer years 
have been long forgotten. That Jane Taylor's 
staries and essays found so wide and eager a 
reception proved she was the exponent of the 
thoughts of many at that time., There had 
already begun the reaction from the fierce infi- 
delity and careless libertinism of the eighteenth 
century, a strong desire, not after a higher life 
exactly—that was to follow—but after a sense 
of completeness, satisfaction, roundness, as it 
were, in the daily routine, aud nien, but more 
especially women, who never dreamed of eternal 
life as a thing already begun, who had not the 
faintest perception that Chrigt revealed more 
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than divines taught, nevertheless believed in 


duty as a grand principle, leading along a 


straight road to a desirable though unknown 
goal. And the school was not a despicable one. 
The women at least learned much a later gen- 
eration seems in some danger of forgetting, the 
children nursed in it have some of them outlived 
it, but we should like to be sure the present age 
will produce equally fine specimens of character, 
—wmen who, when their English is rusty, will 
have their honor bright,—women who, when 
their hair is white, will still find men the better 
for their presence. We have learned to despise 
a story with a moral, to believe that,— 
“Liberal applications lie 

In Art as Nature, dearest friend ; 

So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end.” 


We have done with “ Mirrors and Looking- 
Glasses,” are tired, in short, of looking at our 
own small selves, begin to think we are, after all, 
but atoms in a universe, the resources of which 
are daily opening more widely to our view. Itisa 
higher, at least, a wider life, but we return to 
look again at the pioneers who cut the way to 
it for us, through many a huge impediment. 
These Taylors were amongst them, not in the 
van, but steadily doing the work. One of the 
earliest amongst them who took “the family pen” 
into his hand, Charles Taylor, the well read 
editor of Calmet, uncle to Isaac Taylor, of 
Stanford Rivers, is weil sketched in these 
volumes. The “ artist scholar,” to whom work 
was play, and rest work. “teeming with repressed 
energy,” so repressed, he seems to have turned 
some key upon his deeper intellectual nature 
when he left his study, and never at the family 
table discoursed of the matters wherewith his 
brain was teeming. His table talk, says his 
biographer, “‘ was an instance in illustration of 
Talleyrand’s reply to an impertinent physician, 
who had tried to lead him into State affairs, 
‘Sir, I never talk of things that I understand.’ ”’ 
To the last he loved his work, but shrank from 
the fame which attended it. We gather from 
this sketch that Mr. C. Taylor, engraver, was to 
be found at home, but the editor of Calmet 
nowhere. 

The chief interest of the book, however, 
centres around Jane Taylor, and it is almost as 
the antiquarian looks at some ancient-seeming 
coin, whose modern date he more than half sus- 
pects, that we look at these letters of not yet 
fifty years ago. The names are the familiar 
names of places and people yet among us, but 
the style, which had lasted many a long year, 
has passed away for ever ; a wilder life, quicker 
‘travelling, and cheap postage have rendered im- 
possible the long sententious letters which were 
the delight of the last century. 

In one of Jane Taylor’s letters she gives an 
amusing clue t6 the success which attended her 





Hymns for Infants. “ My method was to shut 
my eyes and imagine the presence of some pretty 
little mortal, and then endeavor to catch, as it 
were, the very language it would use on the 
subject before me, and I have failed so frequent- 
ly, because so frequently I was compelled to 
say, ‘* Now you may go, my dear, I shall. finish 
the hymn myself.’” And so quietly working, 
a life touched with many lines of sadness slipped 
away, not without leaving its mark. 

The “family pen,” which has never been suf- 
fered to drop, is now in the hands of one, who, 
though the editor, never introduces himself in 
these volumes. But there is poetry in the stern- 
est lines of his most simple prose, and in the 
hour when “ life is all retouched again,” there 
will be many a bright thread woven in with a 
blessing on the pen that told the story of the 
children of Bethnal Green. 


A FreM faith is the best theology; a good 


life the best philosophy ; a clear conscience the 
best law; honesty the best policy , and temper- 
ance the best physic. 





An Address delivered at the request of the 
Teachers of Friends’ First-day School in 
Baltimore, on the occasion of closing the 
School for the Summer, 5th mo. 27th, 1866, 
By BenJaMiIn HALLOWELL. 

Continued from page 422. 
4th. Always make the head save the heels. 
Have system in all your engagements, and 


think before and while acting, so that you will 


not have to undo what you have done, or go 


back for something left behind ; or ride or walk 


some distance to attend to business which you 
could have attended to very conveniently before 
“if you had only thought of it.” This think- 
ing of the right thing at the right time, is one 


great point to be aimed at in mental discipline. 


5th. Never let any preconceived opinions, 


prejudices, notions or theories, close the avenues 


of your minds against reviewing Truth, when 
it is plainly before you, or easily within your 
reach. The celebrated astronomer, Huyghens, 


who discovered the rings of the planet Saturn, ° 


and one of its satellites, like many others of the 
philosophers of his day, had a theory of the 
Harmony of the Universe, or the Harmony of 
the Spheres, and believed that in order for this 
harmony, there should be as many satellites or 
moons as there were planets. There were then 
six known planets, including our earth, viz: 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Sa- 
turn; and after Galileo discovered the four sa- 
tellites or moons of the planet Jupiter, the 
Earth’s moon, with Jupiter’s tour, made five 
moons, so that Huyghens thought, when he dis- 
covered the one moon to Saturn, making six— 
as many satellites as there were planets—that 
the harmony was complete, and that there were 
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no more. This erroneous preconceived opinion wheel-work, and the motion must be the same 
closed his eyes from seeing the other satellites in one part of the world as in an ther—the 
which were around Saturn in telescopic view | same at Cayenne as at Paris—so that if it kept 
before him, and some of them as distinct as the | good time at the lattar place, it must do so at 
one he noted, and thus prevented him from|the former. But Newton, like the student of 
having the gratification and merit of discover- | Salamanca, who gained the golden prize, rea- 
ing at least some of the other seven satellites soned thus—“ Ritcher is a man of observation 
which that planet is now known to have. Le aud veracity. He has stated asa fact what can 





Sage, in his introduction to Gil Blas, relates a 
circumstance replete with instructive interest, 
which I will relate. “Two scholars, on their 
way from Pennafield to Salamanca, being thirsty 


- and fatigued, sat down by a spring they met 


with on the road. Here, while they rested 
themselves, after having quenched their thirst, 
they perceived upon a stone that was even with 
the surface of the earth, some letters, already 
half effaced by time and the feet of the flocks 
that came to water at the fountain. Having 
washed the stone off, they read these words in 
the Castilian language: ‘Here is interred the 
soul of the licentiate, Peter Garcias.’ The 
younger of the two students, being pert and 
conceited, no sooner read this inscription than 
he cried with a loud and ironical laugh, ‘A 
good juke, truly! Here is interred the soul! 
A soul (which is a spirit) interred! entombed ! 
Who could be the author of such a wise epi- 
tap?’ So,saying, he got up and went off self- 
satisfied. His companion, who was blessed with 
a greater share of penetration, said to himself, 
‘There is certainly some mystery in this affair. 
[It must mean something.] I'll stay in order 
to unriddle it.’ Accordingly, his comrade was 
no sooner out of sight, than he began to dig 
with his knife all round the stone, and succeed- 
ed so well that he got it up, and found beneath 
it a leathern purse, heavy with gold, and a card, 
on which was written the following sentence in 
Latin: ‘Whosoever thou art who has wit 
enough to discover the meaning of the inscrip- 
tion, inherit my money, and make a better use 
of it than I have done.’ The student, rejoicing 
at his good fortune, walked home to Salamanca 
with the ‘soul of the Licentiate.’,” 

Now, whenever you hear or read anything 
that seems to be the result of care, like tiie en- 
graving on this stone, think of the students of 
Salamanca. Don’t turn away because it is dif. 
ficult, or seems to conflict with some of your 
previous notions, but conclude it must mean 
something, and set your minds to work to disco- 
ver what its meaning is, and your research will 
many times be rewarded with what is more 
valuable even than a purse of gold. This was 
the course of the wise Newton, in regard to an 
announcement of Ritcher, in 1672, who had 
taken a clock which kept exact time in Paris to 
Cayenne, on the coast of Guiana, in South 
Awerica, near the Equator, where he found it 
to run too slow. The statement of Ritcher was 
ridiculed by many, who said a clock went by 


‘ be easily tested by experiment, and thus periled 


his reputation, which he would not do lightly. 
Now does any cause exist in nature that could 
produce such a result as Ritcher has an- 
nounced?” This led him into an investigation 
which resulted in the grand discovery, that the 
earth was not a perfect sphere, as had been 
supposed from the time Julius Ceaser invaded 
Great Britian, about a half century before the 
Christian era, to the time of this discovery of 
Newton, a period of more than 1700 years; but 
that the surface of the earth deviates below that 
of a sphere, more and more as we go from the 
equator both ways, till at the poles the depres- 
sion is some twelve and a half miles. This 
causes the force of gravity to increase, and 
consequenty a body to fall faster, and a pendu- 
lum to vibrate in less and less time, and thus 
makes a clock run faster, as we go from the 
equator to the poles—from Cayenne to Paris— 
so that Newton, by his wisdom and penetration, 
was rewarded with a richer treasure than a 
purse of gold—the discovery of a great and 
eternal truth. 

6th. Examine a subject from all practicable 
points of view. Many disputes arise in conse- 
quence of the disputants having occupied dif- 
ferent stand points in reviewing the question 
they are discussing, when, if they would only 
interchange p»sitions, each would see that the 
other was as observant and truthful as himself; 
and this would tend to accumulate absolutely 
correct information, as well as to inculcate for- 
bearance, liberality and respect for the opinions 
of those who may differ io sentiment from us. 
(This was illustrated by viewing a cylinder op- 
posite its end and side—one presenting a circle, 
the other a long rectangle. A flute will answer 
well. 

“th. Be cautious, when you are describing or 
imagining things with which you are not fully 
and practically acquainted, that you are nut led 
into error, by supposing that the things and 
circumstances to which you are accustomed ex- 
ist alike everywhere. “ When the king of Siam, 
a country where water never freezes, was told 
by a Dutch traveller, that in Holland, where 
the winters are very cold, at certain seasons of 
the year water becomes so solid that an elephant 
might walk over it, the king replied, ‘I have 
believed many extraordivary things which you 
have told me, because I took yoa for a man of 
truth; but now I am convinced that you lie!’ 
This confidence in one’s own experience as the 
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test of pees characterises a mind that is] was led into the error of supposing that the 
confined in its views and limited in its acquire-| same thing existed in all parts of the world. 
ments.”’* I have thus far spoken of the mind, with 
The king of Siam ignorantly thought that|some hints for its culture. But we have not 
water must be everywhere as it was in Siam,| only minds, but bodies. Indeed, the primary 
where it would not permit Aim to walk on it at| fact, the foundation principle in regard to our 
any season of the year, let alone an elephant. | natures, is, that we are threefold beings, pos- 
An anecdote somewhat similar was related | sessed of body, mind and soul, or spirit; and 
by Halliday Jackson in regard to the Indians, | that these should all receive their proper devel- 
among whom he spent some time neat the Ohio | opment, and be preserved, singly and collect- 
river. The Indians admire that river—the| ively, in a harmonious condition. This is what 
name Ohio in their language means beautiful. | constitutes true health. The term health is in 
Sitting with them on its banks one day, an In-| such common use, and its meaving supposed to 
dian expatiated on its great beauty, and asked | be so well understood, that it does not seem to 
Halliday if they had any such rivers in his| require a specific definition. Dr. Johnson, how- 
country. It must be remembered, in order to| ever, on a certain occasion, in conversation with 
understand the remarks that followed, that} Boswell, who afterwards became his biographer, 
there are no ¢ide-iater rivers in the west, caus- | defined happiness, an equally familiar word, and 
ing the water to flow sometimes in one way and | gave its definition to be, “a multiplicity of 
sometimes in another; but the Ohio, Sciota,| egreeable consciousness.” I wish you to remem- 
Mississippi, and all the rivers those Indians | ber this definition ;—it is so full and expressive, 
ever knew, flow always in the same direction. | and it is not in his Dictionary, or any other— 
Halliday answered, that the principal rivers in|“ A multiplicity-of—greeable-consciousness.” 
his country (in the neighborhood of Philadel-| Encouraged by this proceeding of Dr. John- 
phia) were not exactly like the Ohio—the water | son, some years ago, when I was about to pre- 
in them flowed part of every day in one way,| pare for Sandy Spring Lyceum a Lecture on 
and part of the day the other way, or back again, | that subject, I framed this definition of health, 
The Indian considered the subject for sometime | that “ Health is a harmonious condition of the 
in silence, and then turned to Halliday, and in-| multiplied dependencies of the PRysical Sys- 
quired, “Do you say that in your country the|tem.” Remembering how unfavorably the 
water in your rivers runs part of the day so,| bodily health is affected by certain conditions 
(motioning with his hands down the stream,)| of the mind, as in anger, fear, sorrow, gloom or 
and part of the day so, (motioning up the stream | depression, anguish, despair, remorse, it will be 
with his hands, in order to be sure that he had | seen conspicuously that true health consists in 
the right idea.)” Halliday replied, “ Yes, that|a harmonious condition of the multiplied de- 
is what I say.” ‘ That’s a lie,” says the In-| pendencies of the physical system. 
dian. Like the king of Siam, he did not be-| The primary fact upon which what I have 
- lieve a state of things could exist anywhere dif-| now to say to you rests, is, as before remarked, 
ferent from what existed at home, or what he| that man isa threefold being—animal, intelleo- 
had been familiar with; which is a great and|tual and spiritual—and that true and sound 
common barrier to the acquisition and exten-| health requires the proper development and 
sion of practical information. harmonious condition of all these. At their 
Although I have dwelt upon this point per-| original creation, the body was not degraded 
haps unduly long already, 1 will make another | and the others exalted, as is so frequently the 
brief reference to the same source of error, un-| case at the present day ; but all were pronounced 
der a different phase, by a person of great iv-| good—very good—and received alike the bless- 
telligence. The poet Campbell, in the first| ing of the @reator. 
chapter of his “ Pleasures of Hope,” -when de What is not much valued is liable to be neg- 
scribing the adventures of the navigator Byron | lected and abused, and this is too much the 
in Chiloe, on the, western coast of South Ameri-| case with the corporeal part of our constitution. 
ca, in a little over forty degrees of south lati-|The incessant injunction to the young is, culti- 
tude, says he vate the mind ; develop, train and strengthen 
“Pierced the deep woods, and hailing from afar | the intellectual faculties; and, although this is 
The moon’s pale planet, and the Northern Star,” | all right in its place, it is often done without 
when the north star cannot be seen south of|the least regard to the requirements of the 
the equator; and to Byron, at the time Camp-| body; and, indeed, frequently at their perma- 
bell was describing, it was, permanently, at least | nent sacrifice. If the healthful and proper care 
forty degrees below his horizon. But Campbell, | of the animal system were urged upon children 
being used to regarding this star as a guide to by their parents with that earnestness which a 
seamen in north latitudes, where he was writing, heartfelt conviction of their importance would 
inspire, and equal to the attention required to 
be given to daily occupations, literature and 









































* Abercombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
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science, what a beneficial effect would be pro-| A pair of similar arms, 300 dollars; a pair of 


duced. 

Children, particularly boys, are frequently 
pushed on in their mathematics, classics, philo- 
sophy, chemistry and other studies, without any 
reference whatever to health, or even having 
been taught to sit, stand or walk, properly— 
that is, in the way good health requires. They 
may come to understand astronomy and chem- 
istry, and to possess many intellectual attain- 
meats, but what do these avail, if they are all 
lost to the world, by the premature breaking of 
the delicate casket in which the precious trea- 
sure is contained, for want of a due regard to 
the laws of health ? 

It is a great mistake to think that a highly 
cultivated mind does not require a strong vigor- 
ous body in order for its complete exercise, and 
the accomplishment of its full amount of useful 
labor in its particular department. It is true, 
the intellect may be very bright, and the mind 
highly cultivated, in an exceedingly frail bodily 
tenement; and the intellectual powers may in- 
deed seem even brighter by contrast than the 
same talents and attainments in a robust body ; 
but these bright powers need the strong physi- 
cal constitution in order to secure that enduring 
effort, which is essential to render such talents 
and acquirements of their full benefit to man- 
kind. In how many lamented instances has the 
frail, undeveloped physical system given way in 
the midst of its useful career, letting the pos- 
sessors of the brightest intellects down into the 
tomb, before they bad reached the meridian of 
life—their sun setting in the morning; when, 
with proper regard to the laws of health, they 
might have been enabled to perform their full 
journey, and to cheer, instruct and bless their 
race. To have the body properly cared for, we 
must study its value and capabilities. Who 
among us ever sufficiently estimates the won- 
derful and complicated structure of fhis inge- 
nious fabric—this most perfect locomotive ma- 
chine, with which each of us is furnished, that 
has been beautifully likened to a harp with a 
thousand strings, and every string when kept 
in tone capable of vibrating enjoyment only to 
its possessor. 

To use the modern mode of estimating all 
things—that is, by dollars and cents—let us 
see the aggregate cost of the best substitutes 
that have been contrived for real limbs and 
other needful appliances. 

Now, a good pair of artificial legs, like the 
one worn by Santa Anna, and captured by 
Gen. Houston ia Mexico, with nicely adjusted 
springs in the iosteps and toes, costs $490.* 





* From a Report made to Congress in 1866, it ap- 
pears that Government had provided 6075 artificial 
limbs to soldiers—2134 arms, 3784 legs, 44 hands, 9 


feet, and 104 other appliances. The cost was 357.720 | 


dollars, 


artificial eyes, 200 dollars; a set of teeth, 100 
dollars: so that leaving out the cost of artificial 
ears, noses, and covering for the head for those 
“who have no hair where the hair used to 
grow,” we have 1000 dollars at least which we 
bear constantly about us in #ur persons. What 
the. value of the rea/ limbs and eyes is, in com- 
parison with the artificial ones, I leave my 
young friends to estimate for themselves. But 
if we had a delicate piece of complicated ma- 
chinery, valued at even 100 dollars, would we 
be likely to subject it to the exposed, rough and 
careless treatment that we often unnecessarily 
do our bodies? and if we did, would it be any 
marvel if it was occasionally, or even frequently 
out of order? 

As remarked a learned writer,* “For the 
continuance of life a thousand provisions are 
made. Men cannot draw a breath without the 
exercise of sensibilities as well ordered as those 
of the eye and ear. A tracery of neryous 
cords unites many organs in sympathy, of 
which, if one single filament were broken, pain 
and spasm and suffocation would ensue. The 
action of the heart and the circulation of the 
blood, and all the vital functions, are governed 
through means and by laws which are not de- 
pendent upon our wills, and to which the pow- 
ers of our minds are altogether inadequate.” 

Such is the machine, its delicacy, its value 
and grandeur, which each one of us possesses ! 
Yet it is scarcely, by any, sufficiently appreci- 
ated. With some, the body is so over-worked, 
while even young in years, all its muscles so 
strained, and the system so frequently exposed 
to wet, cold, loss of sleep, and almost every 
hardship, to the neglect of the mind and higher 
nature, and the alwost total disregard of the 
laws of health, that they are stiffened and worn 
out before the period of life at which they 
should be in their prime. Instead of pursuing 
business in a manner to promote health, as 
could and ought always to be done in every 
proper employment, how often is the health sa- 
crificed to. business, and the corporeal remains 
of the brightest and loveliest followed and 
mourned to an untimely grave. 

In the estimation of others—and to how many 
of us will-this apply ?—the mind alone is the 
measure of the man. Intellect, intellect, inte/- 
lect, is the great desideratum, first and last. 
Cerebral or intellectual development in excess 
is not the normal condition of man. If this 
excess exists in parents, it is unfavorable to 
vigorous constitutions of their children. Hence 
the number of those most highly cultivated in- 
telleets who have left no children, or, if any, 
they are often below mediocrity, both intel- 
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* Bell on the Hand, in the Bridgewater Treatise, 
» page 17, 
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Jectually and physically. The triple compound 
must be maintained in proper balance. A pen- 
alty attaches to every infringement of the laws 


of our constitution. 
(To be continued.) 








FAatse PLeasures.—Pleasure which cannot 
be.obtained but by unseasonable and unsuitable 
expense, must always end in pain ; and pleasure 
which must be enjoyed at the expense of an- 
other’s pain can never besuch as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in.— Johnson. 








NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 3. 
Psrta, 7th month, 1866. 

A rainy “Scotch Sunday” in this ancient 
town of Perth gives us a little time for writing 
to our friends at home. We have met in our 
travels a great deal to exceed anything we have 
in America in abstract beauty and high cultiva- 
tion, a great part of which is owing, of course, 
to the genial climate of England and to the 
abundance and cheapness of labor. Some of our 
drives through the rural lanes io the neighbor- 
hood of the Lakes were perfectly bewitching 
in their loveliness. On the afternoon of the 
Ist of the present month, we set off in an open 
carriage, a delightful mode of travelling for 
short distances, to Keswick, ]7 miles, on the 
shore of Derwent Water, and after a eplendid 
drive of two hours through the same charming 
scenery we had been enjoying fur some time 
past, over the foot of Helvellyn, and in sight of 
many lovely little waterfulls, we reached the top 
of the hill overlooking Keswick, and I think 
we have scarcely seen a more beautiful picture 
than lay spread out before us. The Lake is 
considered one of the finest in Eng!and, and the 
surrounding landscape, united with the soften- 
ing effect of the evening shadows, made the 
whole scene one of surpassing harmony and 
loveliness. As we drove along we were attracted 
by a large turretted building not far off, which 
we of course imagined to be the residence of 
some illustrious noble of the land, and were be- 
ginning to invest the place with a great many 
imaginary and romantic charms, when we found 
ourselves gradually approaching its entrance, 
and soon discovered it was a very handsome 
hotel to which we had been directed. It was 
splendidly situated, commanding a most ex- 
tensive prospect, and we were so fortunate as 
to secure very comfortable rooms, and after 
taking our tea, we spent the remainder of the 
evening at the windows enjoying the beautiful 
prospect, until the scene was varied by the ap 
proach of a heavy thundergust. Next day 
was dull and showery, but being able to enjoy 
80 much without leaving the house, there was 
not much philosophy required to reconcile us 
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to remaining in it forthe day. We found time! 





between the showers for a walk to the Lake 
and through the village. The former is ex- 
quisitely lovely. The next day was still rainy, 
so we decided, though with great regret, to go 
on to Edinboro. We left the mountains and 
their fine scenery behind us, and hoped it had 
been the same with the clouds, but after a few 
hours of sunshine, they lowered around us 
again, as thickly as ever, and we were begin- 
ning to wonder if this kind of weather is really 
the best that Scotland has to offer us—though 
now the sun is again shining, and we are going * 
out for a walk to see the house where once lived 
the “fair maid of Perth,” immortalized by 
Scott, and some other places made memorable 
by the occurrence of important historical 
events. 

As we approached the northern boundary of 
England we observed a marked difference in the 
appearance of the people as well as the country, 
and no lenger saw traces of the peatness that 
had struck us so forcibly farther south. The 
peculiar Scottish costume we have as yet seen 
little of. In Edinboro we select d a very good 
hotel, close to the monument of Walter Scott, 
and commanding a view which probably gives 
a better idea of the city, both old and new 
town, than could have been commanded any- 
where else. It is kept somewhat in the Amcri- 
can style, with 4 public table for breakfast and 
dinner and a ladies sitting room, which, as we 
are out most of the time, we concluded to make 
use of instead of taking a private parlor, as is 
our usual custom. Next morning walked to 
Holyrood Palace, on our way gving into the 
house once occupied by John Knox—a strange 
old building, containing some curious relics. 
We saw his study—sat on his chair and were 
shown the window from which he used to 
preach. We then went into White house close 
(or court) in which stands the oldest Hostelrie 
in the town, and which is famous as the stop- 
ping place of Dr. Johnson when in Edinboro. 
At Holyrood we had a most interesting visit, 
and I couli scarcely believe that we really stood 
on the spot,that poor Queen Mary had made so 
memorable—that we actually saw her cham- 
ber—her bed, all that remained of her blankets, 
(a piece about 18 inches square)—her work- 
box covered with her own embroidery, and the 
baby basket sent ber as a present by Queen 
Elizabeth at the birth of ber son James the 
Vi.—that we stood too in the little room wheré 
she and her favorite Rizzio were supping the 
night of his assassination, and were shown the 
secret door by which the murderers entered. 
The stone on which she and Darnley knelt at 
their marriage is also preserved here, as is the 
Queen’s private altar-piece, and they all seemed 
invested, as we gazed on them, with a charm 
and reality which we could not dispute. The 
chapel is nuw only a ruin, but a very grand and 
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noble one, and we could readily see traces of its 
former maguificence, and believe in all the sad 
and strange histories connected with it in days 
that are past. Our next visit was to ‘The 
Castle” —Kdinboro’s magnificent castle ; and we 
were certainly not disappointed. No one could 
be, it seems to me, no matter how high their 
expectations may have been. It is indeed a 
most wonderful structure, and situation and all 
considered, it is not at all remarkable that it 
should have been so long and so completely im- 
The view from the battlements was 
extensive and beautiful, commanding the city 
aud many miles of the surrounding country. 
We were shown many things, possessing no ab- 
stract interest, but interesting from their his- 
torical associations. The crown jewels had 
been kept concealed for more.than a century, 
from political motives, until in 1817 the king 
ordered the chest containing them to be opened, 
and they have ever since been exhibited freely 
to the public. In returning from the castle, we 
walked throngh some of the “ Closes,” and saw 
enough filth and squalor and degradation to 
make us almost sick. I do not wish any of our 
Friends to see what we did, but I believe no 
one could imagine the reality, without having 


. done so, or conceive the horrible condition of 


the inmates of there miserable alleys. They 
are apparently stowed away as closely as they 
can possibly live, and we saw proofs of entire 
disregard not only of all cleanliness, but of 
common decency, and the air in some of them 
was so terribly fuul, that we were glad to escape 
with a very slight glimpse. It is indeed as- 
tonishing how they can live and thrive, as they 
appear to, in such an atmosphere—and thrive 
they certainly do—every one looking strong 
and healihy, and the swarms of children all 
rosy and bright, as far as we could see through 
the dirt. Later in the day, we drove through 
what is called Cow Gate, confessedly the worst 
part of Edinboro, and really what we had be- 
fore seen was as nothing to this. Throughout 
the entire length of the street, many squares, 
and only wide enough for our carriage, was one 
constant succession of miserable pictures, com- 
posed of every variety we could suppose possi- 
ble of human depravity, and I shuddered to 
think how much more there was behind those 
dingy walls than what met our eyes in pass- 
lng rapidly by them. We were all conscious, 
I believe, of a sensation of relief when we at 
last emerged into a brighter and purerair. The 
recollections of our drive dwelt with us longer 
than we liked, interfering with our usual sleep. 
As an antidote to all this, we took a drive up 
to Salisbury Crag and the far famed “ Arthur's 
Seat.”” The latter we had to ascend on foot, 
and we were perfectly charmed by the splendor 
of the views from the summit. Edinboro, with 
her wonderful Castle and Holyrood Palace, and 





Caulton Hill, with its monuments and miles of 
lovely country scenery spread around the whole, 
made one of the most perfect panoramas the 
eye could possibly desire. After admiring it as 
long as it seemed prudent to remain, we scram- 
bled down and re-entered our carriage for home. 
Next morning visited, among many others, the 
monument of Robert Burns, which we entered, 
and saw a aumber of his original letters and other 
interesting relics of the past—all of which 
were shown and explained by a venerable 
Scotchman just fitted for his vocation and full 
of enthusiasm about his talented countryman. 
We next examined the rich and magnificent 
monument to Walter Scott. It is 200 feet in 
height, but we did not ascend it, preferring a 
drive through some parts of the city we had not 
yet seen. The streets are broad and elegant, 
reminding us of some of the finest in London, 
but very quiet. Edinboro is indeed a beautiful 
city, if we see only one side of the picture— 
most travellers, [ suppose, do so; we were un- 
fortunately undeceived. In the morning we took 
cars to Kinross, a small town on Loch Leven, 
where we were ferried across to the Castle by 
a very intelligent man, who was full of enthu- 
siasm in the cause of poor Queen Mary, and told © 
us many things that added greatly to the interest 
of this melancholy ruin. 
(To be continued.) 


REJOICE ALWAY. 

A man may lose all things, iu the common 
acceptation of the term, and yet be exceedingly 
happy, and blessed of God. A man may be 
stripped of property, a man may be bereft of 
friends, » man may lose his health, a man may 
have the way of usefulness blocked up to him ; 
and yet, he may experience a happiness that is 
indescribable, if he only has left this thought: 
“Heaven cannot be touched.” 

Are there, then, those that suffer in their 
faithfulness, are ‘conquering in their sufferings, 
and rising above them? Are there others that 
in the performance of duty know not only how 
to labor, but how to speak and bear witness, “ I 
can do something more—I can refuse to labor ?” 
Are there others that know how to gather and 
administer property, but who can bear witness, 
“[ know also how to do more than that,—I 
know how to walk unclothed, aad lose not one 
particle of my joy and peace and manhood, and 
be stronger, more hopeful and more songful than 
I ever was before?” Are there others that know 
how to walk in unhealth and pain, and yet be 
so penetrated with faith and prayer and love 
that their life is more radiant in sickness than 
the life of ordinary men of the world is in 
health? Are there those that know how to 
administer in the realm of affection, but that, 
by bereavements and infelicities of life, have 
learned how to dismiss love, and go widowed 
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and solitary, and how to do it with such a sweet 
and noble temper that all men see that they are 
more lovely without love than they ever were 
when they were enthroned in its midst? Are 
there those in the battle of life who are tempted, 
and who overcome the temptation? Are there 
men that are bankrupt, and that are walking in 
obscure places, and that remember the promises 
of God? Be faithful to Christ ; be faithful to 
the truth; be faithful to your honor and integ- 
rity ; be faithful to heaven, that is nearer than 
when you believed; be faithful to all right 
things that you have been taught ; be faithful 
in the discharge of every duty ; and then rejoice. 
And when you cannot rejoice anywhere else, 
rejoice in the Lord. Rejoice in the Lord any- 
how. Rejoice in wealth ; ‘rejoice in health ; 
rejoice in pleasure; rejoice in love; rejoice in 
activity ; and above all rejoice in the Lord; and 
then, when reverses come, and troubles pass 
upon you, and these other things fade away, 
your joy in the Lord will stand up like-Mount 
Sinai, that never shall be moved. H. W. B. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 14, 1867. 





RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES —The views we 
expressed in a recent number of this paper, on 
the subject of religious conversation, are appli- 
cable, in most respects, to those more public in- 
terchanges of thought and feeling which may 
be termed religious conferences. Some worthy 
members of our Society feel apprehensive that 
meetings of this class; which have been held in 
various places, will not conduce to the spiritual 
advancement of those engaged in them, nor to| 
the harmony of the body. This feeling, we 
think, arises, in most cases, from a dread of all 
innovation, and a supposition that such meet- 
ings are without precedent among our prede- 
cessors. It appears, however, that deeply con- 
cerned Friends of a former generation were led 
to hold religious communion with each other 
for the same purpose, and at other times than 
those appointed for public worship or church 
discipline. 

In the Journal of Job Scott, under date 1783, 
we find the following passage, viz: 

‘A number of well concerned Friends of 
this Monthly Meeting, from a desire of good to 
themselves, and to promote the good of Society, 
having for sometime a desire to meet together, 
at seasons, solidly to confer together upon such 
subjects as might appear profitable, did, some 


time past, make a beginning. We have met 
divers times, and have been, at several of these 
seasons, baptized into death, or such creaturely 
abasement as not to be able, for a considerable 
length of time, to move forward on any subject. 
But as we have lain low, and been willing to be 
with Christ in his depression, his agony, his 
death, and his burial, we have been livingly 
raised with him in his resurrection, into new- 
ness of divine life, and have sensibly known him . 
to be ‘the resurrection and the life’ to and 
in our own souls. Then have we gone forward 
rejoicing, he going before us. Divers import- 
ant matters have been the subjects of these our 
religious conferences. We have had much solid 
satisfaction in them, and a belief has been sealed 
on our minds that such opportunities are very 
profitable, and might be highly promotive of 
the welfare of Society, if rightly encouraged 
and attended, in the several Monthly Meetings; 
and, perhaps, in some places, members from 
several Monthly Meetings might usefully attend 
such conferences.” 


The benefit to be derived from such meet- 
ings will depend upon the manner and the spirit 
in which they are conducted. It is not to be 
supposed that sincere seekers after truth and 
righteousness, who are led to confer with each 
other, or to wait upon the Author of our being, 
in a devotional frame of mind, will fail to re- 
ceive edification and comfort. On such ocea- 
sions the reading of the Scriptures, and other 
religious books, may, with the Divine blessing, 
be made instrumental to promote the object in- 
tended, by furnishing food for thought and in- 
creasing spiritual knowledge. A vacant mind 
is not the state best adapted for religious 
growth,—there must be something for the Di- 
vine gift to act upon,—as whtn the prophet 
was about to bestow a blessing upon the widow 
who cried to him for aid, he asked, “ What 
hast thou in the house?” And when he found 
she had a pot of oil, he made use of that as the 
means to relieve her and her children. In like 
manner, when the blessed Jesus was about to 
feed the people who had followed him into a 
desert place, he queried, “How many loaves 
have ye?” and the‘five loaves and two fishes, 
which a lad had brought thither, were multi- 
plied. 

He who is intent upon the acquisition of 
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“treasure in heaven,” should be so far passive 
as to receive without opposition the impressions 
made by Divine grace, and so far active as to 
move forward cheerfully, and put in practice 
all that he knows to be good. 

From information received, it appears that in 
several places where religious conferences have 
been held, they have been satisfactory to those 
engaged in them. A letter we have recently 
received from a Friend in West Chester coun- 
ty, New York, gives an encouraging account of 
“ Circulating Meetings,” held there for reli- 
gious improvement. She says, “ They seem to 
be owned by the Great Head of the Church, 
whose presence has been sensibly felt to the 
contriting of many hearts.” At one of these 
meetings, held at a Friend’s house, “ the 20th 
chapter of Matthew was read, and all were in- 
vited to express their feelings freely. At the 
close of an interesting conversation a Psalm was 
read, followed by silence and a religious oppor- 
tunity, which had a cementing influence, bind- 
1pg heart to heart. Both Societies of Friends 
came together, and our Methodist neighbors 
came and sat with us, and all were alike inter- 
ested, and took part in the subjects that came 
before the meeting.’”” Our correspondent fur- 
ther informs us, that “ their young people, hav- 
ing become deeply interested in promoting the 
cause of truth, have gathered the poor children 
into First-day schools, or rather the rich and 
the poor meet together; for the Lord is the 
Maker of them all. It is astonishing to see the 
interest that is manifested by both teachers and 
scholars, for he that watereth shall himself be 
watered.’” 

Our religious organization was intended, not 
to restrain, but to encourage, those who are 
“zealous of good works;” for ‘‘where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” We 
would merely suggest to those engaged in reli- 
gious conferences, that the great points to be 
kept in view, are, the increase of spiritual 
knowledge, and the fostering of a devotional 
spirit, avoiding debates that do not tend to 
edification or comfort. 


Dizp, at Fallsington, Pa., on First day evening, 
4th of Eighth month, 1867, Sreruen Wootsroy, in 
the 86th year of his age. He was a good citizen, 
honored, respected and beloved; cherishing a kindly 
feeling for every one, and bearing malice towards 
none, with a disposition so cheerful and winning 





that it made and kept friends. In the domestic 
circle he was the tender husband and kind father, 
and his children fail to remember one harsh or un- 


kind word from him. Beneath the innocent mirth- 
fulness which was so pleasantly*characteristic of 
him, there dwelt a deep and sincere religious feel- 
ing, which tempered and colored all the acts of his 
life. A member of Falls Monthly Meeting for more 
than sixty years, he was constant and punctual in 
attendance, imparting a weight and dignity to its 
assemblages, the loss of which will be long felt. His 
life ended fitly and beautifully; all his kindly traits 
shone brightly and tenderly to the last. There were 
no complaipts—no murmurs; only a sweet peaceful 


consciousness of change, from which faith took away 


all fear, and Lope all regret. 

Diep, on the 5th of Ninth month, 1867, CATHARINE 
H., widow of Charles H. Mattson, in her 42d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. ° 

——, on the evening of Ninth month 5th, 1867, 
Exiza, widow of Thomas C. Barnes, in her 76th 


year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


——, on the 5tl of Ninth month, 1867, in Camden, 
N. J., Eviza, wife of John C. Sloan. 
——, on Sixth-day morning, Ninth month 6th, 


‘1867, at- his residence, Germantown, Tromas B. 


Lonestreta, aged 69 years; a valuable member of 
Green Street Monthly and Frankford Preparative 


Meetings. 





, on the evening of the 15th of Eighth month, 
1867, at his residence, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind., of 


paralysis, Isaac WaiTecey, aged 70 years; a member 


and elder of Milford Monthly Meeting. He bore his 


extreme suffering with Christian resignation. He 


was a man traly honest and upright in bis dealings 


among men, and his loss will be deeply felt not only 


in bis immediate family and in the Society of which 
he was a member, bat in the community in which he 
dwelt. 


—— - + ~10R + — — 


ErratuM —The omission in our late issue, No. 27, 


of the last line in the Editorial column, page 424, 
will be supplied by the words—“ Friends together 
three days and attracts.” 





The Executive Committee of “ Priends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 9th 
mo. 20th, at 34 o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 

Lypia H. Haut, Clerk. 





Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 9th 
mo. 18th, at 8 o’clock, at Race St., Monthly Meeting 
Room. The general attendance of Friends is very de- 
sirable, and it is hoped that all interested in this im- 
portant work will endeavor to be present. 


J. M. Eutis, 
Anne Coopgr, } cterks. 


HAPPINEss AND Success.— Where, after an 
active life, the apparently successful man pro- 
claims his having altogether failed to secure 
happiness, we may be véry sure there has been 
some strange inconsistency in his expectations, 
some undue straining in a wrong direction, some 
want of stimulus to the needful activity, some 
pervading jar between him and his life relations, 
or that he has been tempted into acts and po- 
sitions which leave a sting in the mind. 

—Chambers’s Book of Days. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. of the city, crowned by the cathedral, another 
No. Ill. by the’ castle. 

Lavsanne, August 2. Bat at Geneva we took a diligence passage 
Here I sit in the very garden where Gibbon | for Chawouny—and such a three days of mag- 
ficished writing his great history. It is the| nificence as we had. We all four took the seat 
court of the house, which is built round three | up high just behind the driver, ascending by a 
sides of it; and it looks over a garden to which ladder of fourteen or twenty steps; and then we 
twenty-five steps descend from it, and which is: seemed to be riding on the wind. We went 
beautifully laid out with winding paths and, through a beautiful country of well-defined 
flowering trees, and a lovely fountain that plays: hills, which were on either hand, and sometimes 
all the time. Under this court run the base-| approached and walled us in. At St. Martin’s 
ment rooms of the house where the servants and | the snow mountains began to loom up, and the 
possibly the landlord's family live, whose rooms | mists and mountain peaks coquetted with each 
must be twenty feet high; and they look out other in the most indescribable way. But the 
upon the garden beyond, which slopes down mists finally conquered, and when we rode into 
green fields (with some pretty looking houses) Chamouny, which les between two prodigious 
to the lake; and then confes the Jake and a mountain walls, wooded to the very top, Mont 
beautiful range of mountains, visible even in Blane had quite hidden his snowy front, as 
the mist of this afternoon, above which, in clear well as the snow-stretched peaks about him. 
weather, tower the snow peaks, now entirely in- Bat still the green mountains were grand, with 
visible. . |their long sweeps of wood and bright green 
In the various lights there must be no end valleys in alternation, and here and there a 
of beauty here. The Hot-l Gibbon is five’ mountain torrent, which was now no longer a 
stories high, counting the basement, which is torrent, but a narrow brook merely. The river 
not seen on the front. It opens on one of the Arvé runs through the valley with a rush, that 
broadest streets or squares of Lausanne, which we hear all the time. It is greenish white, 
is a beautiful city, having a variety of beauty with sulphur. The Hotel cu Nord has clean, 
greater than I ever saw before; and splendid neat, plain rooms, with the prospect of the snow 
hotels, where people can live permanently for mountains on two sides, and there are balconies 
six francs a day; and transient visitors pay a at the ends of the halls, for those whose rooms 
little or much more, according to what they lovk toward the village. It has the same laad- 
call for. My pretty room, opening into the lord as the Hotel of the Alps, where we went 

court, is two francs a day, and I eat a’ lucerte. to excellent meals, 
The court is an upper gurden, bordered with There are eight or ten beautiful excursions 
splendid flowers and flowering trees; and in the to be made frum Chamouny village. and five or 
middle are six large spreading chestnut trees, six extraordinary ones, such as ascending Mt. 
whose branches meet and make a perfect canopy, Blane. Tsbould have beeo glad to have had a 
under which straw colored but iron chairs aud week or more in the valley, to take the most of 
settecs, with tables, more or less large. and of these; but not the dangerous ones. But the 
various shapes, give opportunity to individuals decree was one gay fur Chamouny, and so [ 
or parties to have a meal in full view of the, took one foot excursion, without a guide, to the 
lake and mountains. If I were rich, I would sources of the Arvé, which comes out of the 
come aod pass a month here every summer. | Mer de Glace. I took this alone, as the rest 
English is spoken by some of the waiters, and! were tired with their ride of the day before. 
the house is always full of American and Eng-; That morning I had watched, at sunrise, Mt. 
lish people. I think the route from Paris to; Blane and bis snowy brethren roll off the mis 8 
Lausanne, through the frontier town of Pontar- | and come out in their glory, until 10 o'clock, 
lier and by Neufchatel, is perfectly beautiful, | when I went to breakfast, and then started off 
(at least from Pontarlier,) but you must have | up the valley, which is so winding that, although 
the right-hand side of the car. You look over’ I started with my back to Mt. Blane, he soon, 
into vallies where are many little villages. It|ecame round on my left hand, and I saw the 
was the first scenery which satisfied me in Eu-| glacier that sweeps down from a mountain that 
rope, for France is merely pretty from Brest to | rises farther east, and nearer the village. The 
Paris, and from Paris to Pontarlier. shadows and outlines of the mountains on both 
To hear of Switzerland and to see it are two| sides changed continually as I walked. Some- 
very different things. I have now been over|times I sat down on convenient rocks, and 
Lake Lemar twice. The sail is very beautiful | sketched the outlines of the mountains, and I 
by Fernay. There is on one island (I believe) | only wished that I had some moist water colors 
a most lovely villa owned by Priuce Napoleon. | with me, and I should have become a painter 
But [ was disappointed in Geneva. It cannot|on the spot. I was two hours walking up the 
compare in picturesqueness with Lausanne,|valley to the sources of the Arveiron, and 
whose location is on hills—one hill, in the heart | passed two little villages—Les Piés and Les 
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Bois—out of which children came to offer me 
flowers and crystals for a consideration. I 
went through one little grove, and then through 
some sandy winding road, till I came to a little 
chalet in full sight of the two arches under the 
Mer de Glace, out of which flow two streams of 
the Arvéiron ; and at right angles there was 
another opening into the mountain, which came 
round the other side of the Mer de Glace.” I 
sat down in the shadow of the chalet to rest 
from the sun, and found it was just one o’clock. 
A gentleman, whom I knew to speak English 
from his looks, came upon a male with a guide, 
having been over the Mer de Glace. I spoke 
to him, and he told me the hole in the moun- 
tain side was the entrance to a crystal grotto 
of ice, forming part of the Mer de Glace. I 
told him I was disappointed in the glaciers— 
they looked like a bed of dirty snow. He said 
nevertheless they were solid ice, and I should 
realize it if I went into the grotto—which it 
was very interesting to do—and there was a 
man there who lighted you throngh with a can- 
dle for half a franc; so I pushed my way over 
the little planks that were put between the 
rocks, and the man soon espied me, and came 
to help me with his hand. I went in with him, 
having first been armed by him with an um- 


brella, and he conducted me through arches of , 


ice, bringing me out again at the same point. 
He had stuck lighted candles in a great many 
places, and, by means of them, I saw that the 
walls of the arches were a yard thick, and 
transparent. It certainly did make me realize 
that glaciers were ice, not snow, and immense 
masses. These arches were formed, doubtless, 
by rushing torrents, that, at some former time, 
went to make up the Arveiron, and which had 
never melted nor could melt. I would not but 
have seen this grotto. , 

I then returned to the chalet, which was a 
very nice shop, and sat down to look through a 
stereoscopic box at a multitude of mountain 
views, and so passed an hour; then buying two 
of them, I started on my way home, and 
strolled along for two hours and a half, with 
Mt. Blane before me, and apparently very 
near, though actually ten miles distant. The 
walk was even more splendid than it had been 
‘In the morning, as the sun had turned and 
poured its full blaze on the white and green 
mountains which in the morning had been more 
in shadow. A shepherd joined me with a flock, 
apparently going up into the highlands. Some 
travellers passed on mules, who had been over 
the Fleqére, and some walkers, gentlemen and 
ladies, with their Alpine stock, who had been 
over the Mer de Glace, and were still strong 
enough to leave me far behind, as they strode 
toward the village hotels. Most of the time, 
however, I was alone, and the grand mountains 
Seemed to me, indeed, the very words of the 
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very present God, the Spirit of Spirits, who 
awakened within mine new thoughts of the 
sublimity of that human Spirit I shared. I 
felt lifted above all the personalities, as we call 
them, which divide souls from éach other, into 
those ideas which unite man with each other, as 
well as with God, and it seemed to me that I 
understood, stilt more clearly than ever, that 
union with Christ was the true human destiny; 
for Christ was simply the human spirit freed 
from all jealousies and unkindnesses, and in 
full vision and enjoyment of the Creative Spirit, 
which Jesus taught us to name Father; be- 
cause that word alone of human words suggests 
the true relation of the Infinite divine with the 
finite human. 

In the morning, when I had been watching 
for @t. Blanc, before it came out from the 
mists, it seemed an emblem of some great lead- 
ing principle, which one was intending one’s 
mind to grasp, but which one could not quite 
grasp, because of exhalations from below, which 
interfered One gets hold first of one joint and 
then of another, and loses them again ; and it 

lis of no use tu strain nature’s powers in an ago- 
Iny of will; she can only wait and give time to 
| the earthly hindrances to exhaust themselves, 
‘and then the truth is seen close at hand and 
quite naturally, and we know it was always 
thus. The analogy fails in this point,—that 
our visual power is a fixed thing, and our own 
will does not increase it, however ardent may 
be our desire tosee. But our power of spiritual 
communion is not fixed, but more or less, ac- 
cording to the purity and earnestness of our 
love; and it does in a degree ‘depend on our 
own intentness and desire, whether the thought 
of God becomes ours. And yet we must not 
be too wilful. God desires to come to us as 
much as we can desire to go to Him. Unless 
we realize this, our desire may be intemperate, 
and fail of the end. We must “ muse till the 
fire burns,” as David happily phrases it—the 
fires of intelligence and of love, which must 
unite to enlighten and warm our will, or it will 
not be the Power which is in harmony with 
God’s Power. 

After dining, I went out again on the balco- 
nies of Hotel du Nord, and saw the light of the 
settingsun light up Mt. Blane and his great 
brethren, and fill with rainbow colors the light 
clofids which floated about. At last the sun 
set, and all became grey, except Mt. Blanc it- 
self, which still showed itself white; and the 
next morning the sunrise found it without a 
mist. We left at 9 o’clock, and as [ sat on the 
back seat of the little carriage that carried us 
to St. Martio’s, 1 saw the glorious group tower- 
ing over the other mountains all the way for 
several hours. At St. Martin’s we mounted the 
diligence, and returned to Geneva—our whole 
expedition being a perfect success; and I say 
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let no American traveller ever pass Geneva 
‘ without going to Chamouny, which he can do 
for 36-francs, in a round trip, there and back, 
and liye at Chamouny for six francs aday. 1 
should like to have gone on many of the excur- 
sions ; but the expense of guides is considera- 
ble, and I think if one has but little time, it is 
better to get thoroughly by heart a few charac- 
teristic scenes than to rush over a mukitude of 
them and remember nothing clearly. This 
three days’ excursion to Chamouny will stand 
out clear in my memory forever, especially my 
walk to the sources and back again, and it cost 
so little labor and money that I want all Ameri- 
can travellers to know how easy it is to go. 
E. P. P. 
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THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. 
“ Glory to God in the bighest, on earth peace and good-will to 
men. 


To the shepherds vigil keeping 
O’er their flocks by night, 

Came a messenger from Heaven, 
Clothed in robes of light. 


This the message of the seraph 
To that awe-struck throng— 
“Lol to you is born the. Saviour 
; Prophesied go long.’’ 


“The Immanuel, whom the prophets, 
Ancient seers, foretold— 

Even now in David’s city 
Ye may him behold !” 


While they listened, sore astonished, 
Lo! a radiant band, 

Praising God in strains majestic, 
’Round the angel stand. - 


* Peace to man,” the glorious anthem 
Of the Heavenly throng, 

“ Unto God the glory, honor, 
Which to Him belong.” 


“ To our God be all the glory,’ 
* Was the rapturous cry 
Of the radiant host seraphic, 
Round the throne on high. 


Loud and clear the song resounded, 
Borne from star to star, 

Till the winds caught up the echo, 
Carried it afar. 


Praise and glory the ascription 
Of the joyous earth,— 
And the billows swelled the anthem, 


At the Saviour’s birth. ee 
Mortals caught the strains seraphic 
Of the angel choir— 7 


And the watchers in the temple 
Touched the prophet’s lyre. 


“ To our God be all the glory ” 
Joyously they sing— 

“ For to us is born a Saviour, 
A Redeemer, King.” 


And the songs of mortals mingled 
With the Seraph’s cry— 
Thanks returning, glory giving, 
To the King on high. 
A. RB. P. 
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NOBODY’S CHILD. 


Alone in a dreary, pitiless street, 

With my torn old dress and bare, cold feet, 

All day I've wandered to and fro, 

Hungry and shivering, and nowhere to go; 

The night is coming on in darkness and dread, 
And the chill sleet beating upon my bare head ; 
Oh! why does the wind blow upon me so wild? 
Is it because I’m nobody’s child? 


Just over the way there’s a flood of light, 

And warmth and beauty and all things bright : 
Beautiful children in robes so fair, 

Are caroling songs in rapture there. 

I wonder if they, in their blissful glee, 

Would pity a poor little beggar like me, 
Wanderiog alone in the merciless street, 
Naked and shivering, and nothing to eat? 


Oh! what shall I do when the night comes down 

In its terrible blackness over the town? 

Shall I lay me down ’neath the angry sky, 

On the cold, hard pavement stone to die? 

When the beautiful children their prayers have 

said 

And their mamma’s have tucked them up snugly in 
. bed, 

No dear mother ever upon me smiled ; 

Why is it, I wonder? I’m nobody’s child! 


No father, no mother, no sister—not one 

In all the world loves me; een the little dogs run 
When I wander too near them, ’tis wondrous to see 
How everything shrinks from a beggar like me! 
Perhaps ’tis a dream; but, sometimes when I lie 
Gazing far up in the dark blue sky, 

Watching for hours some large, bright star, 

I fancy the beautiful gates are sjar, 


And a bost of white-robed, nameless things 
Come fluttering o’er me in gilded wings; 

A hand that is strangely soft and fair 

Caresses gently my tangled hair, 

And a voice like the carol of some wild bird— 
The sweetest voice that ever was heard— 
Calls me many a dear pet name, 

Till my heart and spirit are all aflame. 


And tells me of such unbounded love, 

And bids me come up to their home above; 

They look at me with their soft sweet blue, eyes, 
And it seems to me, out of the dreary night, 

I am going up to that world of light, 

And away from the hunger and storms so wild; 
I am sure I shall then be somebody’s child. 


Copied from a Weekly, of this city. 











SANcTIFIED AFFLICTION.—The blessings of 
sanctified affliction are not confined to the suf- 
ferer alone. From the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, shall arise 
witnesses to this truth. Many a mourner may 
learn with glad surprise, that the balm which 
soothed her sorrow, refreshed a fellow sufferer 
in some corner of the earth. The sun exhales 
the dewdrop and carries it in a cloud to water 
some fainting, far-distant flower. The tear 
shed in silence by one suffering Christian, 1s 
refracted in the bow of promise that cheers an- 
other. 





Thou shall not curse the deaf.” (Lev. 19: 14.) 
Those who are absent are deaf—they cannot 
right themselves; therefore say no ill of them. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN EXCURSION ON THE WEST-jalleviated. There were pleasant voices and 
CHESTER AND PHILADEEPHIA RAILROAD. | laughter under the trees, there were jokes and 
BY INKEE PENN. stories intermingled with the clink of the bil- 
Concluded from page 430.) liard balls, there was the sound of the piano in 
Another point of equal but of more private| the parlor, and glimpses of ladies and attend- 
interest ia the private hospital of Clifton Hall,| ants about the grounds and upon the portico. 
for the treatment of various classes of mental; In the very worst cases that have come here, 
disease. It is charmingly situated at Clifton, | no shackles, handcuffs, straight-jackets, or pun- 
about five mi!es from Media, and about six miles | ishments have been applied. Kindness, cheer- 
to the west of Philadelphia. The grounds | fulness, firmness, moral suasion, and the watch- 
open upon the turnpike, bat the disposition of | fulness of trained and tried attendants have 
the trees and shrubbery is so admirable as to| been here found to be all that was necessary in 
surround the house with a cheerful seclusion. | the case of those who were cured, as well as of 
The corner-stone was, I believe, laid in 1858, | those who can only be pronounced better. When 
and the prestige of years has been bestowed by | we visited it, the entire place in its privacy, its 
patronage from all parts of the United States. | cheerful quietude, and its simple pleasure, more 
There is a pond with boats for rowing, and lit-| resembled a country boarding-house than an 
tle islands to row around. Its high brick walls | hospital for mental disease. The interest de- 
and double-barred gates gives the place the as- | rived frota such visits as these is due indeed 
pect of a prison. Indeed, the fence, a simple | rather to the gratification of curiosity and the 
wooden one, is almost hidden from view by the} enlargement of sympathies than to any posi- 
abuodant shrubbery. A few large trees near | tively pleasurable emotion. But as far as satis- 
the house give sufficient shade for out of-door| faction is derived from inspections of this 
lounging or reading, without producing that| character, we derived it from our visits to Clif- 
gloom which invariably results from heavy} ton Hall and the asylum for idiots at Media. 
masses of permanent shadow. Woods on the} Almost immediately after leaving Media the 
western side are threaded by pleasant pathways, | cars pass over Ridley Creek bridge, the highest 
and the high nature of the ground affords| on the route being 110 feet in a perpendicular 
beautiful views of the Delaware and the city. | line from the level of the creek to the iron rails. 
The charms of the surrounding country of Me-| The bridge is 600 feet long, and has lately 
dia and Clifton are proverbial. There is a| been rebuilt, as has also every one on the road, 
stream in every valley, and a pleasant walk] and are quite as safe as any other portions of 
along every stream. The theory upon which | the road. A hundred yards or more beyond Rid- 
the institution was built is, I believe, to treat| ley Creek bridge, from which is to be obtained 
those who are suffering from mental disease with | a fine vicw of the western part of Media, the 
as near an approach as is possible to the treat-| cars enter a beautiful stretch of woodland. 
ment of the perfectly sane. Hence all restraint,} In passing through the woods, sudden 
except that which is absolutely necessary forthe} gleams of sunshine came flitting in at the 
health and safety of the patient, is done away | windows, followed in rapid succession by swift- 
with, and the watchfulness of attendants and |ly-moving shadows, whose reflected variations 
the ubiquity of the proprietor and physician, | of light and shade chased each other along the 
Dr. Given, are substituted for the chain and| ornamental roof of the car, as silently as the 
straight jacket system. To promote cheerful-| hurrying phantoms of dreamland that glide 
ness is the main idea. The situation of the} through the labyrinths of the brain and are 
house,and the disposition of the rooms are| gone inan instant. Panorama-like they flashed 
founded on this theory. Vegetables are grown | upon us, to delight the eye and charm the im- 
upon the grounds. The food, from all that [ can| agination, but in their alternations of sunshine 
learn, is plain aod abundant; good feeding, | and shade were as brief and as transitory as that 
and not starvation, being considered the main| wonderful mo-aic work—human life. A little 
element of health. In short, every observation | over two miles from Media, and we are at 
my friend and myself made induced us to be- . 
Glen Riddle. 


lieve that as near an approach was made to one’s 
home’ here as is practicable in institutions of} This important manufacturing village is fif- 
this nature. The frequency of visits from the| teen miles from Philadelphia. Here are two 
friends and relatives of the patients is not} cotton and woolen mills—one 40 by 80 feet, 
limived to certain days and certain hours, in-| and three stories high; the other 50 by 170 
deed, is not limited at all, excepting in cases} feet, and five stories high. The number of 
where the health of the patient necessitates a} hands in these two establishment, when “ run- 
ning full,” is 225. These mills contain 270 


limit. In our tour throughout Clifton Hall 
looms, and in addition to the other material 


and its surrounding grounds, much of the dis- 
tress which is always felt"in beholding cases| manufactured, are also used in part for the‘dye- 
ing of yarns and the finishing of gloves. This 
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property was brought by Mr. Samuel Riddle in 
1843, who since that time has erected 31 dwel- 
lings--68 now being the. total number in the 
near vicinity of his mills. The farm consists 
of 235 acres of the best quality of land, and 
in the highest state of cultivation. 

Mr Riddle has erected gas works on his 
premises, for lighting his factories aud private 
dwelling, which also receive copious supplies of 
warer from a large reservoir in the vicinity. 

In addition to these, there are in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, aud dving their carrying 


business with the road above named, no less! 


than eight mils—the most of them of great 
size. ‘These, and the dwelliugs by which they 
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and made into collars for the market. When 
their arrangements are fully completed they ex- 
pect to turn out 40,000 per diem. It is esti- 
mated that one million of collars are used daily, 
and the consumption is constantly increasing. 
The different patentees have associated them- 
selves together in one company, with a capital 
of some $3,000,000. . 

In the same will, where the paper collars are 
now made, was manufactured nearly all the 
bank-note paper used for the original issues of 
the national “ greenback’ currency, the parch- 
ment for the War and Land Departments, bonds 
for Government issues, and ai/ the paper that 
has been used for internal revenue stamps. 


are surrounded—all embraced within a circuit | But since the Government, within a year or two 
of four or five wiles—in which Glen Riddle and | past, has been using a cheaper and inferior 
Lenni Stations may be included, are known to| paper, which it would not pay the Messrs. Wil- 
the public under the general indefinite name of | cox to manufacture, they have not made any 
Rockdale, with a total population of perhaps | bank-note paper for the present national curren- - 
six or seven thousand. Near Lenni Station,! cy, but confine their efforts to supplying the 


three huge factories are within a stone's throw 
of each other—all distinctly visible from the 
cars. One of these massive structures is owned 
by John J. Crosier. 

Two miles farther on, or seventeen from 
Philadelphia, and we are at 

“ The Baltimore Junction,”’ 

or, in more exact language, the intersection of 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail- 
road with the W..C and P.R.R. The former 
is a new road, which, within the past few years 
has been completed to the Rising Sun, in Mary- 
land, a distance of nearly forty miles from the 
“junction,” and the ultimate intention of its 
managers is to complete it to Baltimore at no 
distant day. This road has been passing through 
its dark season—its “winter of discontent”— 
but its prospects are rapidly brightening. It 
runs through one of the finest agricultural re- 
gions in Pennsylvania, and when finished is 
destined to be one of the greatest thoroughfares 
of travel in the United States. ‘ 

Another short ride brings us to 


Glenn Mills, 
a fraction over eighteen miles from Philadel- 
phia. This station derives its name from the 
village of Glenn Mills, in its immediate vicinity, 
where the paper mills of Messrs J. M. Wilcox 
& Son are located. 

The product of one of these establishments 
consists almost entirely of Lank-note, parch- 
ment, deed, bond, revenue-stamp, and other 
strong and peculiar papers. In this mill is 
also manufactured all the collar paper for the 
*‘ greenback” labelled collars that are now 
being manufactured for the Philadelphia Col- 
lar Company. The enameling process is car- 
ried on in this establishment, and the linen imi- 
tation is given there, all under the supervision 
of the Messrs. Wilcox... The paper is then cut 


»! 


| best quality of paper to the several bavk-note 
companies, for their private customers iv Brit- 

‘ish America, South and Central America, and 
Europe—nearly all of the paper in circulation 
in these divisions of the world being supplied 
by the American Bank Note Company, the dif- 
ferent branches of which are in New ¥ork, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, and which have been 
furoished almost exclusively with paper from 

‘ these mills. 

The other establishment is devoted, princi- 
| pally, to the manufacture of fine book, music, 
‘plate, and collar-paper. The ancestors of the 
members of the present irm commenced manu- 
i facturing paper in this vicinity in 1729, and 
the family has been making bank-note paper 
| ever since the issue of the Old Uontiuental 
/money, a hundred years ago, the paper for 
| which was made by the first manufacturer of 
the Wilcox family, in Delaware County, four 
generations back. This is certainly a singular 
coincidence. The quantity of paper manu- 
factured here, of all kinds, amounts to about éwo 
and a half tons per day, or over 30,000 pounds, 
employing seventy workmen, which nuniber is 
soon to be increased to one hundred. An im- 
mense capital is invested in this business. 

In the neighborhood of 

Cheyney Station 
there are a number of fine private residences, and 
the surroundipg country is noted for its beauty 
and fertility. A short distance farther on is 
Street-road Station, about four miles from West 
Chester. Near this place is Weston Boarding 
School, an institution for the education of 
the children of ‘Orthodox Friends.” The 
building is beautifully shaded by magnificent 
trees, and there is an air of quietness and 
cleanlisess about it that is strongly suggestive 
of the religious denomination by which it was 
founded and by whose members it has since 
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been supported. It is a compact and massive 
brick structure, and is used for the education 
of both sexes. 

Without stopping at another station, the 
cars make a rapid run, and in a few minutes 
land their passengers in the neat and commodi- 
ous dep»t at West Chester, a description of 
which place must be omitted, as our article is 
already too long. In conclusion, we will 
merely make mention that no other section of 
country, within fitty miles of Philadelphia, in 
any direction, affords such a fine variety of 
scenery. There are alternations of hill aud 
valley, winding streams and shady wood, that 
are truly enchanting. Here nature and art 
have striven with each other to embellish the 
landscape, and with marvellous success. Ever 
and avon the traveller is surprised with unex- 
pected beauties, bursting, as it were, from ro- 
mantic and secluded dells, which look like syl- 
van retreats of peace for the wearied man of 
busiuess. 


duckweed, when each small leaf has its own 
little root hanging from under the surface. 

In the mangrove of the tropics, they form an 
enormous network in the water, and catch, as in 
a seine, all the matter which floats down the 
streams when tides and floods go down. Shell- 
fish are often found among the roots, accounting 
for the stories of some of the earlier discoverers 
of America, who said the oysters grew on the 
branches of trees. Sometimes the roots have no 
home in land or water, but take themselves to 
some strong and healthy trees, where they creep 
through the crevices of the bark into the wood, 
and feed upon the very life of the tree. These 
plants are called parasites. A stately palm js 
often seen covered with creepers of a parasite, 
which at last eats out its very life, and the noble 
tree dies in its treacherous embrace. Roots, 
wherever they are, in the dark earth, or under 
the restless waves, or on the bark of foreign 
trees, are always at work, and rough usage does 
not destroy them. A common maple tree may 
be turned upwards, the roots in the air, and the 
branches in the ground, and it will yet live. 
The first orange trees in Europe, which are in 
the city of Dresden, came as ballast, without 
roots or branches, in the hold of a German ves- 
sel. A curious gardener, anxious to know what 
the new wood was, planted them upside down ; 
but in spite of this bad treatment, the brave 
little trees have grown and flourished beyond 
all orange trees on the continent. Do not even 
the roots seem to say, “ Tue Hand that made us 
is Divive.”— Cultivator and Country Gentle, 


eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 


EIGHTH MONTH. 
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THE ROOT FAMILY. 


Do you know who are the most industrious 
and hardest workers in the world? The root 
family. They work night and day, summer 
and winter, without tiring. What they have to 
do, they do without grumbling or discontent, or 
asking any why or wherefore. 

Roots are of various forms; sometimes 
wedge-like, as in beets, to pierce firm and solid 
ground; sometimes in long, flat scales, to 
fasten themselves to the bare rocks. But 
tender and delicate as they often seem to be, 
they possess wonderful strength ; to the forest 
trees they serve as gigantic anchors, chaining 





them to the solid earth, and supporting them 1866. 1867. 
against the battling of the storms. They dive]. . . s — 
down into the ground, and let nothing hinder | ®*!2 4uring some portion of 
: g ’ 8 the 24 hours, ..2... .cccesecere Il days.| 14 days. 
their progress. The roots of a large chestout | Rain all or nearly all day,..) 2 “ 5 « 
tree on Mount Etna, under which a hundred | Cloudy, without storms....... 2 4% 
horsemen could find shelter, penetrate through | Clear,as ordiuarily accepted) 16 “ 8 “ 
rocks and lava to the springs at the foot of the 
mountain. : 31 « 31 « 
Roots not only serve as fastenings; they 
pump up the nutriment which the plant needs, 
and supply it with drink and food There are} t8MPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
delicate fibres at the end of the roots, called ac. 1866. 1867. 





spongioles, which have minute holes, opening 
and shutting to take in or reject what is neces- 
sary for the life and health of the plant, and 
they know what to take and what to leave. Sup 
pose wheat and peas to grow side by side; the 
spongioles of the wheat are open to receive all 
the flinty matters of the soil which the water 
can take up, while the spongioles of the pea 
will not have the flint, but prefer lime, and take 
whatever lime the water of the soil may con- 
tain. The wheat and the pea have different 
tastes for their dinner. Sometimes they draw 
nourishment directly from the water, as in 


Mean temperature of 8tt 

month per Penna. Hospital,|72.50 deg.|75.10 deg. 
Highest do. during month [88.50 “ |88.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 56.50 “ {58.00 “ 
Rain during the month,......) 2.18 in. {15.81 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1866 and 5 for 1867.....} 1930 1674 


Average of the mean temperature of 8th 
month for the past seventy-eight years|72.78 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
eT 
. Lowest do. do. do. 1816}66.00 “ 
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SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three summer 

mos, of 1866 eosmenonae coeressone coves] 75.27 deg. 
Mean~+ do 

months of 1867 
Average of the summer temperature for 

the past seventy-cight years 
Highest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1828, 1838 
Lowest do. do. do. 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
A very minute and detailed account of the recent 
unprecedented rains, as contrasted with other years, 
* having been published in the Intelligencer of 31st 
ultimo, it is unnecessary to giveanything more here 
than a very few items. The total amount of rain for 
the three years designated below was as follows: 
Inches. 
For 1864.......+ ocececece orecccc ccc ccccccces socees 46.001. 
“ 1865, the unusual quantity of 
eccccce rocceees © cosines ceercccee cos vee -sovee 40.200. 
“ the first eight months only, of 1867..49.417. 
While the average for each year for many 
years has been about 


The following brief summary of Temperatures and 
Mortality will give a bird's eye view of those impor. 
tant subjecte for the past three months: 

The average temperature of the Sixth month was 
75.10 degrees; of Seventh month, 76.48 degrees ; and 
of Eighth month, 72.19 degrees, an average for the 
whole summer of 74.59 degrees. The botrest day of 
the season was Seventh month 4th, 92.50 degrees; 
and the coolest, Sixth month 11th, 53.00 degrees. 
This low temperature, and the cleanliness which has 
resulted from the heavy rains, bave had much to do 
with preserving the health of the city. During the 
three summer months, the bills of mortality in Phila- 
delphia show an aggregate of 3997 interments as 
against 5191 for the same period last year, a difference 
of 1194 deaths in favor of this season. 

Last year about this time, and for some weeks pre- 
vious, we had the cholera amongst us, which in come 
measure accounts for the favorable contrast in the 
deaths. For instance, in the statistics above, we 
have 1674 recorded for the eighth month of this year, 
counting five current weeks; from which deduct one- 
fifth for the extra week, and we have only 1339 for 
1867 against 1930 for 1866. J. M. Exuis, 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 7, 1867. 


ITEMS. 


A new planet has been reported from the Professor 
of the Michigan University as follows: On Friday 
bight, while observing in the vicinity of the planet 
Neptune, I discovered still another planet hitherto 
unknown, the brilliancy of which is equal to that of 
a star of the eleventh magnitude. It is situated in 
right ascension, 14 degrees 15 minutes, and in de- 
clination 6 degrees 10 minutes north. 


Tux Great Tuxnegt of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
which has just been completed, is said to have been 
the lust, the longest and by far the most costly of the 
excavations along the line of the road. It is one 
thousand six hundred and sixfy feet im length, and 
was begun at the east portal on the 16th of 9th 
month, and on the west portal on the 20th of 9th 
month last, and the work upon it has therefore oc- 
cupied about a year. The material, which had to be 
drilled and blasted was granite of the hardest grain. 
As but a limited surface could be presented to the 
workmen, advantage was taken of a depression ia 
the centre, and a working shaft of one hundred and 
fifty-nine feet was sunk so as to present four work- 
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ing faces. The average rate of progress with pow- 
der was about one foot per day to each face, or from 
twenty to thirty feet per week in all. In 3d month 
last the company accepted the services of an ex- 
perimentor io nitro-glycerine, which article was 
manufactured on the spot, wherever it could be used 
with advantage, and the average was increased to 
nearly fifty feet per week. The workmen, princi- 
pully Chinamen, labored in three gangs for eight 
hours each, and proved very servicable in this kind 
of work. At times the consumption of powder 
reached four hundred kegs per day. The Pacific 
Railroad is thus making rapid strides to a successful 
completion. 

In piscussine the present condition of the Atlantic 
cables, the London Times thinks it somewhat extra- 
ordinary that the cable of 1865, which was once 
supposed to be irremediably lost, should now be 
the ove in which the most reliance is placed 
The cause of the constant troubles with the cable 
of 1866 is explained by a statement that when the 
shore-end of this cable, was laid from the Great 
Eastern that vessel was in a fog, and it was unfortu- 
nately laid over a shoal-patch about 240 feet in 
depth, so that the icebergs frequently ground and 
cut the cable. The cable company have determined 
to raise this shore-end as soon as possible from its 
present bed, and remove it to a deeper channel. They 
al o contemplate, in order to obviate the necessity 
of relying on the Newfoundland land lines for their 
connection with the United States, the laying of a 
cable from Heart’s Connent, by way of Halifax, to 
Boston, uext year. 

The Superintendent of Education in South Caro- 
lina: estimates that there are 25,000 blacks, men and 
women, in that State, who can read a newspaper 
with a good understanding of the contents, who, two 
years ago, did not understand the alphabet. 

A Buppuisr “ prayer machine” is one of the curi- 
osities of the Exposition. It consists of a little 
equare box, with a handle at the right side. When 
you wish to say a prayer, a turn of the handle will 
do it as easily as if it were a tune on a barrel organ 
The Buddhist machine has this advantage overa 
Barbary organ, that it is noiseless. Its inventors 
guarantee it to say a bundred and twenty prayers a 
day, and it will never get out of order. The prayers 
are written on rollers in the box. 

The harvest of 1867, in America, is one of the 
most bountiful ever gathered. A close and accurate 
observer of agricultural matters reports, wih regard 
to this harvest, that Illinois is much the largest pro- 
ducer of Indian corn, more than one-sixth of the 
whole crop of the country being grows there, and 
also the largest producer of oats (more than 20 per 
cent. of the whole,) and of bay more than 20 per 
cent. Pennsylvania takes the lead in the production 
of rye—nearly one-third of the product of the whole 
country, and in buckwheat over 42 per cent. New 
Jersey produces more rye than any other State, ac- 
cording to population. New York takes the lead in 
the production of barley ; about 40 per cent. of the 
whole country. Virginia takes the lead in tobacco, 


‘about 30 per cent. New York, Pennsylvania, and 


New Jersey together produce two-thirds of all the 
rye. New York stands the tenth State in the pro- 
duction of Indian corn, being exceeded by Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri. In wheat New York 
is exceeded by Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Iowa. Illinois alone has in corn about 5,000,000 
acres ; in wheat, 2,196,000 acres; in rye, 345,000 
acres ; - oats, 883,000 acres; in barley, 41,000 
acres. 





